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Dr. J. P. H. Brown’s Address. 





For several weeks we have been 
obliged to delay the publication of Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown’s address before the 
National Convention at Lexington, 
owing to its length, but not one para- 
graph or sentence could we omit. We 
give it this week in its entirety, on 
page 347, and bespeak for it a careful 
perusal. 

The Doctor ranks high in his scien- 
tific attainments, and has spent much 
of the past season in practical experi- 
ments. It will be observed he inclines 
to the opinion that the Syrians are the 
progenitors of the yellow species, in 
which, we believe, he agrees with 
Prof. Cook, and which opinion we 
long have held. ° Particularly gratify- 
ing is the result of his measurement 
of the tongues of the different races, 
proving conclusively that we were cor- 
rect in our repeated assumptions of 
the improvement of the Italian bees 
in America, and Italian bee-masters 
acknowledge that we have not per- 
mitted any deterioration. In view of 
what has been accomplished in this 
line, what a field is opened to our care- 
ful breeders to engraft upon our best 
bees the desirable traits of the newer 
races, if they possess any. Italy and 
all Europe look to America for the 
coming bee—let us not disappoint 
them. 

While calling the especial attention 
of all Americian apiarists to the two 


concluding paragraphs in Dr. Brown’s 
address, we thank him for his able 
constructive indorsement of the utter- 
ances of the BEE JOURNAL on the 


same subject. 
a 





Canadian Honors.—The following 
letter has been duly received by the 
editor of the BEE JOURNAL: 


T. G. NEWMAN, Esq., Chicago. 
Dear Sir:—At the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, you were, by resolution, made an 
honorary member of the Association. 
I enclose your membership ticket. 
Yours ee ay 
. McKnieurt, Sec. 
The ticket was accompanied by a 
very. neat and attractive copy of the 
‘Constitution and By-Laws,” with 
the list of officers for the present year. 
It is needless to say that we appreciate 
the compliment. The tasteful ap- 
pearance of both the Constitution and 
member’s ticket bespeak great credit 
for the efficient Hon. Sec., R. Mc- 
Knight, Esq. 


—__—__—__» <-—=—@ > - 


@@ The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 

-@ The editor of the South and West 
is being imposed upon by Lizzie E. 
Cotton, who is endeavoring to work 
upon bee-keepers, by giving flattering 
yields of honey with her ‘‘ new system 
of bee management,” and “ controla- 
ble hive.” After the hundreds of per- 
sons who have reported that they have 
sent her money and get no returns, it 
seems strange that any one should be 
deceived by her advertisements. She 
promises to use the South and West to 
give further reports. If that paper 
will thus freely give them, after she 
has been refused advertising space in 
all the respectable journals of the 
country, it must be totally in the dark 
about the matter. We hope, however, 
that the South and West will not so 
impose upon its readers, after this 
warning. We have no interest in any 
hive, and only point this out to our 
cotemporary, in justice to it and its 
patrons. In many localities the pres- 
ent season has been exceptionally good 
for honey production, and large yields 
are reported in almost every kind of 
hive. Such, therefore, should be credi- 
ted to the locality or season, or both, 
and not to any form of hive, and there 
is no necessity for any one to be de- 
ceived by such statements, and in- 
veigled into sending money to irre- 





sponsible persons for hives or bees. 








The Drouth in Europe.—The excess- 
ive heat and drouth of the past sum- 
mer has caused a shortage of one- 
fourth on the crops in Europe, in- 
cluding the honey crop. France will 
have to import over fifty millions of 
bushels of wheat to supply her home 
consumption. England, Austria and 
Germany also report a shortage. Hay 
is so short in Germany as to cause 
much anxiety, and Consul Warner 
writes concerning it as follows to the 
State department at Washington: 


On information derived from a very 
good source, it was ascertained that 
the present prices for hay are double 
those of last year. It would be un- 
fortunate for the wretched] ; 
boring class in mn: if anything 
like a failure in crops should happen 
that is now predicted. In my opinaon, 
it would be the cause of greatly in- 
creasing the tide of emigration to 
America, the land that has an attrac- 
tion surprisingly wonderful for the 
German peasant. Theirsole ambition 
seems to be turned in the direction 
toward America. Even the old and 
infirm become comparatively younger 
whenever America is talked about in 
their presence, and they are told of 
the abundance of breadstuffs that is to 
be had there. 


poor la- 





Old Combs.—We see the following 
item going the rounds of the agricul- 
tural papers : 

Old combs can be nicely cleaned by 
pouring water over them and throw- 
ing it out with the extractor ; pare off 
the moldy part with a knife. 

Such advice is too antiquated—it 
might have passed ten years ago, but 
will not do now. Better to melt up the 
old combs and give the bees comb 
foundation. It will pay better than 
to fuss with any “ old comb ” remedy, 
particularily if it is moldy. 


—_- 





«@ Mr. S. D. Buel’s crate for honey, 
on exhibition at the Chicago Conven- 
tion last week, is now in our museum. 
See its description on page 350 of this 
JOURNAL. 





‘I would not have missed at- 
tending the Chicago Convention for 
$20; the discussions were so very in- 
structive.’ So said one who visited 
our office four days after the Conven- 
tion closed. Such discussions are very 
interesting, and in some respects the 
late Chicago Convention was a model 
affair. 





«> It will pay todevote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe Bez Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 





the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 





Read before the Association for the Advancement 
of Sci , at Cinci i, O. 
How the Bee Extends its Tongue. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 








The figure, from Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, gives an accurate idea of 
the structure and parts of the tongue 
of the honey bee. A gives the parts 
as they appear when extended t 2 
shows the ligula with the tubular 
sheath (s) fully extended,and C shows 
across section of the ligula when the 
sheath is notextended. In this figure, 


f 
t 





Tongue of the Honey Bee. 


ss represents a colorless membrane, 
which is usually folded as seen in the 
figure. but which is put on thestretch, 
when the sheath is distended as seen 
in B. The central rod (r) is essentially 
a tube, as I showed two years since in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, vol. 15, 
page 490; but it is slitted below, so 

hat by the use of the muscle r, in OC, 
the bee can open this along its whole 
length. This tube, and alsothe sheath 
(s) connects through the tubular men- 
tum (m in A) with the cesophagus, and 
so with thestomach. Just at the base 
of the mentum, as shown by Mr. Jus- 
tin Spaulding, in American Naturalist, 
vol. 15, page 113, this tube receives the 
tube from four large compound race- 
mose glands, two of which are in the 





head and the others are in the thorax. 
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We see, then, that secretions from 
these glands may be poured into the 
tube of the central rod, or into the tu- 
bular sheath. The tubular rod opens 
at the tip of the ligula (fin A), but the 
tubular sheath is imperforate except 
at its base, where it joins the tube of 
the mentum, and so has connection 
with the duct of the glands, with the 
csophagus, the mouth and the tube of 
the central rod. 

When the mouth-organs are not in 
use, the tip of the ligula, fin A, ex- 
tends only to the tip of the ee 
K, Kin A, and all the parts, t, AK, K, 
and mx, mx in A, are doubled back 
under the head. By theaction of sev- 
eral pairs of muscles, variously at- 
tached to these parts and to the head, 
these parts are straightened, prepara- 
tory to use; then by the injection of 
liquid into the tubular sheath, the lig- 
ula is fully protruded. By holding a 
bee between the fingers (a bumble bee 
isthe best), we can see the tongue vary 
in size as itis protruded or retracted 
as we offer it sweets. Of course,a 
good lens is necessary in this demon- 
stration. 

The source of theliquid that extends 
the tonge is, [ think, that which comes 
from the glands already mentioned. 
If we take adead bee that is not rigid, 
and whose sucking-stomach is full of 
honey, and press on the abdomen, the 
nectar will come forth from the mouth- 


Glands and Tube, 


Diagram reduced from American Naturalist. 


epening, and not from the end of the 
ligula. The sheath does not expand. 
and of course the ligula is not pushed 
out. But if we press on the mentum, 
either when the stomach is empty or 
when it is full, then the sheath is dis- 
tended, and the tongue is pushed out. 
In thus pressing the mentum of a 
bumble bee till the sheath was burst 
o} en. | have found that the liquid that 
came forth was often entirely without 
sweet taste. Therefore, unless it came 
froin the a glands, it must have 
come from the glandsdescribed above. 
It is hardly supposable that the mu- 
cous from the tube would be sufficient. 
Again, it is just as necessary for the 
tongue to be thrust out—yes, and more 
necessary—when the sucking-stomach 
is empty,as when it is full. But if 
nectar from the stomach is what is 
used, how would the bee extend the 
tongue when the sucking-stomach was 
empty? The enlarged ducts from the 
giands would, on the other hand, al- 
ways have the material ready to effect 
this important purpose. 

It has been suggested that the secre- 
tion from these glands is used to 
change the nectar into honey, or in 
case the bees are fed cane sugar, to. 
change a part of the cane sugar to 
grape sugar. That such a change is 
brought about iscertain, but it isdone 
in the stomach, and if the secretions 





referred to perform this function, they 
must be carried down with the honey. 
Thus, they would perform two func- 
tions, one a and the other a 
chemical. This is thought to be true 
of our own saliva, by many physiolo- 
ists. It certainly aids in comminut- 
ng the food. and many think that it 
aids in transforming the starch of the 
food into grape sugar. 

Lansing, Mich., Aug. 18, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Winter Bees Successfully. 
G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 


After 29 years’ experience with the 
movable comb bee-hive, my success 
has depended on judgment as regards 
the winter, whether mild or severely 
cold for a long time, and the condition 
I find my bees in. First, how to 
prepare them for winter, and the treat- 
ment thereafter. There has been so 
much written on this point, I will only 
say see that each colony has 20 to 25 
pounds of honey in September— 
whether gathered early or late makes 
no difference, so itisripe, with proper 
winter passages through the combs. 
[regard it as essential, when the bees 
are having their last flights in the fall, 
to remove the cloth or honey board 
and place two sticks across the frames, 
then a piece of coffee sacking single 
or double: lay thereon two very dry 
bricks, not too hard burned; now 1 
use clover-chaff, sawdust, fine straw 
and forest leaves well mixed together, 
with which I cover the sacking and 
brick 4.inches deep. This willabsorb 
all the moisture arising from the bees. 
Thus treated, we will hear no more 
about taking out the top packing, dry- 
ing it, and putting it back again. The 
above preparation will do for in or 
out-door wintering. 

I have tried the following experi- 
ment several times, with success in 
in saving my bees: A few years ago 
the bees were nearly all dying off with 
dysentery in this neighborhood. Lex- 
amined my 65 colonies in the house, 
and found nearly all uneasy, very wet. 
and bodies distended. I procured a 
stove, set it up in the house, and re- 
moved the top cloth and front block, 
and heated the room quite warm. All 
the bees that were affected with dys- 
entery came out all over the hives. I 
done this twice, from evening till mid- 
night, keeping it dark; they all dried 
off, and clustered quietly back in their 
hives again. They had discharged 
their feces.,coming out and going back. 
The result was, I saved all but two 
queens. I will practice this again if 
any become uneasy, and give the re- 
suit in the spring. 

Napoleon, O., October 8, 1881. 


——-- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Honey Report for 1881. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


By turning to page 217 of the Bre 
JOURNAL for 1881, the reader will tind 
that my bees were united down to 30 
colonies, to get them in shape so I 
could reasonably expect a prolit from 
them; and how it was so wet andcold 
up to the 27th of June that the bees 
could do but little on white clover, as 
well asa full report of my apiary up 
to that time. 

On June 29th the weather became 
favorable, and the bees went to work 
in earnest on the remaining clover so 
as to store a little surplus. Basswood 
bloom opened July 8, and I expected 
to see a “rush” made for it by the 
bees, as usual; but to my disappoint- 
ment, there seemed to be but little 
honey in it, and when the end came 
my hopes were nearly blasted, for I 
had taken searcely a box of honey up 
to this time. Basswood is generally 
my main dependence fora honey crop, 
but this season proved that nearly a 
failure from it may be expected one 
tomed in eight or ten. Ilowever, the 

ees were in the best possible condi- 
tion to take advantage of it, so L could 
not blame myself for not having done 
my part well. 





Red clover has not blossomed with 
us for several _ past. on account 
of a worm working in the head, and I 
Was quite a little surprised, along the 
latter part of basswood, to see fields of 
the large kind growing red with blos- 
soms.. As the fields became redder, I 
hoped the bees might yet store some 
from this source, but did not expect 
such a yield as was finally obtained. 
Teasel was also now in full bloom,and 
the few acres that were within the 
range of my bees’ flight commenced 
to yleld abundantly. The combs in 
the boxes commenced to grow as if by 
magic, and the bees poured out forthe 
clover and teasel fields in about equal 
proportions, working from early morn 
till late at night. Thus 10 days were 
passed, when the yield gradually drew 
to a close, terminating about the first 
of August. Acresof buckwheat soon 
began to be white, but day after day 

assed and no yield from that source. 
I'hus the season for 1881 was ended. 
Four years have now passed since 
bees in this locality have stored a sur- 
plus from buckwheat, so that with me 
a honey yield is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

As a result of my season’s work I 
have to report : comb honey.3.31%Ibs., 
and 718 of extracted, giving a total of 
4.035 lbs., or 134% lbs. to the colony 
foranaverage. The 30 were increased 
to 80, which are in good condition for 
winter. When spring opened I only 
had one really good colony, and this I 
concluded to work for extracted honey. 
I will give the result, so the reader 
may know the amount of honey gath- 
ered from the different sources: Wil- 
low, 54% lbs.; apple, 1944 lbs.; white 
clover, 5814 Ibs., basswood, 97 lbs.; 
red clover and teasel, 232 lbs.; making 
a total of 412 lbs. I have also reared 
and sent out 83 tested queens the past 
season, which. of cuurse, quite mate- 
rially lessened the yield of honey. 

I worked an apiary of 15 colonies 
away from home, and from this I ob- 
tained 874 lbs. of box honey, and 1,400 
Ibs. of extracted, giving a total of 
2,274 lbs., or 15144 Ibs. per colony. 

Nine years ago [commenced to keep 
a correct account with the apiary, 
and I tind, by looking over said ac- 
count, that the average yield of honey 
per colony for the last 9 years foots 
up 92 pounds for each year. Thus, if 
aman keeps 100 colonies of bees, he 
will have 9.200 lbs. of honey for his 
yearly income, worth at least 15 cents 
per pound, giving a cash income of 
$1,380. Who will say bee-keeping 
does not pay as well as any other pur- 
suit in life? 

One result of the past season has 
pleased me very much, which is that 
nearly all our colonies of bees gave 
about an equal result. I have been 
breeding for years to see if I could not 
get all colonies to come up tothe stand- 
ard of the best, and not have one col- 
ony give a large yield and another 
nothing. When we. as apiarists of 
America, can so perfect our bees that 
all colonies shall give as good results 
as have been obtained by the best in 
the past, then there will be no need of 
further importation of bees, for Apis 
Americana will be the best bee in the 
world. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1881. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


District Meeting in Indiana.—The 
Indiana Furmer gives the following 
notice : 


As will be seen by the notice given 
last week, Mr. Charles Schofield, Vice 
President of the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for this district, has called 
a meeting of the bee-keepers of Marion 
and adjoining counties, to meet on 
Saturday, Nov. 5, for the purpose of 
organizing a local Bee-Keepers’ So- 
-. There is quite a large number 
of bee-keepers within the territory 





embraced in the call, and there is no 
reason why we should not have a good, 
strong local association. There is no 
question as to the benefit to be derived 
by societies of this kind, and we hope 
there will be. interest enough shown to 
make the meeting a success. 





A Fierce Combat.—The Louisville 
Home Journal of last week tells the 
following little story concerning the 
fighting qualities of the Cyprian bees: 


A devotee of apiculture within hear- 
ing of the bells of Eminence, Ky., pro- 
cured a colony of Cyprians, of which 
he was very proud. But one day his 
pets became excited, and made a vig- 
orous attack upon their master. Re- 
treating to the house, he put on his 
veil and gloves, tied strings around 
the ankles of his pants, and went out 
with smoker, etc., determined to tame 
them. He forgot, however, a small 
hole in the crown of his hat, and inan 
unmentionable part of his pants, of 
which, after the regulation amount of 
smoking, about 20 vigorous bees in the 
hat, and as many in the pantaloons, 
reminded him mostforcibly. ‘The bee 
master retreated, still fighting for 
mastery. The battle lasted all day. 
The master was forced to run over 
into another county. ey | hand on 
the place was routed ; the horses and 
cattle were stampeded ; dogs and cats 
were driven into the brush; the poul- 
try came next, and bolted for the 
woods; sitting hens and ducks were 
driven from their nests, and night at 
last put an end to the conflict. The 
bee master did not attend the Bee 
Convention last week, but there is no 
need to ask why. 


Good Blood Tells.x—The Cincinnati 
Grange Bulletin, very aptly puts it 
thus: 


It is needless to recommend to the 
bee-keeper who gets the best blood in 
his barn, to also keep good blood in 
his hives. Blood pays in all eases, and 
if our farm would flow with * milk and 
honey,” we must adopt the best breeds 
and best appliances. The prime ob- 
ject in making a bee farni, is to pro- 
vide pasturage at atime when the bees 
do not get honey from whatis termed, 
“natural sources.” The first ae 
our bees want in spring is pollen, anc 
we can imagine with what admiration 
the first pollen-ladened bee is greeted 
as it enters the hive. 


As we have so often asserted, ‘** best 
bees” and ** best pasturage ” are the 
‘* winning cards.”’ We are glad tosee 
our position on them so generally en- 
dorsed. 








—_—_ + 


Bee Pasturage.—Our Home and Sci- 
ence Gossip records itself as follows: 


Among our valuable bee-exchanges, 
we include the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, Chicago, Ill., an eight-page 
weekly, which is the largest paper we 
receive devoted exclusively to bee- 
culture. In the number for Sept. 28, 
Dr. Tinker speaks very highly of what 
he terms the “golden honey plant,’ 
and claims for it the prestige of 


> | eclipsing all the August and Septem- 


ber honey-producing plants, while Mr. 
T. G. Newman, the editor of this val- 
uable paper, says “‘every bee-keeper 
should lend encouragement to the de- 
veloping of new honey plants, as some- 
times the more popular varieties are 
not suited to all climates and soils.’ 
We deem this very sensible advice, 
and hope all our bee-keeping readers 
will take pains to heed it. - 





«&@ The Marshall County Ree Eee 

ers’ Association will meet at Marshall- 

town, lowa, 5 orig f Nov. 5, 1581, at 

1p. m., in gute radley’s rooms, 

V = Block. Subject for dis- 
ussion, Wintering. 

nm 5. W. SANDERS. 
Le Grand, Iowa, Oct. 25, 1881. 
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Read in the National Convention. 


The Different Races of Honey Bees, and 
their Geographical Distribution. 





DK. J. P. H. BROWN. 





The bee bears the same relation to the 
other orders of insects, that the Caucasian 
race bears to the other races of mankind ; 
it is the highest type of insectian form and 
development. Endowed with instinct, and 
‘“‘a kind of reason, differing, perhaps, only 
in degree from that of man, these insects 
out-rank all other articulates.” In the 
fossiliferous history of our earth, the bee 
does not date far back, but is the last to 
appear upon the earth’s surface. 

This insect has been placed by ,entomo- 
logists in the order Hymenoptera family 
Apiarie of Latreille, genus apis. The 
genus is subdivided into various species ; 
probably not more than seven or eight. 
Some of the old writers have enumerated 
many species under the generic name 
“apis,” regardless whether they belonged 
to the social or solitary group. 

The species “apis melifiea,’” which is 
our domestic honey bee, is the one most 
generally known, and is the one to which 
I shall confine myself in this ponte. The 
black or German bee, the Italian bee, the 
ay bee, the Egyptian bee, and the 
Holy Land or Syrian bee, are often referred 
to as distinct species, but neither of these 
races or varieties have sufficient physical 
characteristics to entitle them to be so 
classed, The catagory of characteristics 
upon which species are based, embraces 
not only marked differences in the propor- 
tion of the parts and in the absolute size 
of the whole animal, but it also implies a 
difference in habit, and a capability of in- 
detinitely perpetuating the characteristics 
of the animal by sexual reproduction. 

Hybridity among species bay | rarely oc- 
curs ; varieties, on the other hand, very 
easily cross, and such crosses are prolific, 
while true hybrids are not usually so. 
I use the term hybrid here in its true sig- 
nification, and not in the sense in which 
it is commonly applied by bee-keepers. 

Whether the different varieties of the 
honey bee originated by the touch of the 
Divine hand from a common centre, or 
whether they emerged into existence, ac- 
cording to the theory of evolution, with 
all their distinctive peculiarities, at the lo 
calities where found, I will not discuss, 
but will simply observe, that from all the 
light we have before us, both sacred and 
profane history, bearing upon the nativity 
of our domestic bee, we are forced to locate 
it in the country now known as Syria. 
How far the type of this bee, inhabiting 
this locality, has been changed by the 
agencies brought to bear upon it through 
the thousands of years of its existence, we 
have no positive knowledge ; but we do 
know that when a race or variety of ani- 
mals are taken from one locality into 
another where there is a difference in food, 
and different climatic agencies brought to 
bear upon them, that they will gradually 
undergo some change in their physical 
characteristics. As illustrat ons of this 
fact, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, author of 
“Theory of Natural Selection,” has ob- 
served that butterflies, of the family 
“ Papilion ide,” inhabiting Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo, are almost always smaller 
than the closely allied species of Celebes 
and the Moluceas ; the species or varieties 
of the small [sland of Amboyna, are larger 
than the same species or closely allied 
forms inhabiting the surrounding lalanda; 
the species found in Celebes possess a pe- 
culiar form of wing, quite distinct from 
that of the same or closely allied species 
of adjacent islands ; and numerous species 
which have tailed wings in India and the 
western islands of the Archipelago, grad- 
ually lose the tail as we proceed eastward 
to New Guinea and the Pacific. 

In Angora, not only goats, but shepherd 
dogs and cats have fine fleecy hair; the 
wool of sheep changes its character in the 
West Indies in 3 generations. M. Costa 
States that young oysters, taken from the 
coast of England and placed in the Medi- 
terranean, at once altered their manner of 
growth, and formed prominent diverging 
rays, like those on the shells of the proper 
Mediterranean oyster.” 

We find the same law to hold good in 
the vegetable world. Apple trees of win- 
ter varieties taken from Northern nurse- 
ries and transplanted in the Southern 
States, mature their fruit early in the fall 
with the loss of its keeping qualities. Im- 
proved varieties of tomatoes that grow to 
perfection at the north, when planted in 

he extreme south will degenerate in a 
few seasons into small red balls. Some 10 


years ago I planted for the first time the 


- come pee 


Trinidad sweet potato, then recently im- 
ported. Then it was of globular shape, 
white, and rather cvarse grained. The 
same potato now, on my grounds, under 
eareful culture, has entirely changed its 
original shape and qualities. It has be- 
in shape, of yellowish color, 
fine grained with an abundance of saccha- 
rine matter. 

In commenting upon these alterations of 
type in vegetables and animals, the author 
previously quoted observes that “‘ many 
of these curious modifications may, in 
time, be due to other causes than climate 
only, but they serve to show how power- 
fully and mysteriously local conditions af- 
fect the form and structure of both plants 
and animals, and they render it probable 
that changes of constitution are also con- 
tinually produced, although we have, in 
the majority of cases, no means of detect- 
ing them.” 

Herr Vogel, a distinguished scientific 
apiarist of Prussia, in a paper upon the 
‘“*Mixed Breeds of Bees,” refers to varie- 
ties as follows: “If the bees of any par- 
ticular district are distinguished by a 
marked propensity for swarming, or by 
any other special characteristics, we are 
warranted in designating them as a va- 
riety. Thus in my estimation, the heath 
bees of Luneberg, or those of lower Aus- 
tria, etc., are simply new varieties of our 
well known black bee. The peculiar con- 
stitutional properties which characterize 
varieties are rooted in the physical or 
spiritual nature of the insect, and elicited 
by the kind or quality of the pasturage, 7 
particular modes of management, by di- 
versity of climate, or some other domina- 
ting peculiarity of the district. Accord- 
ingly, these constitutional properties dis- 
appear, or are lost 44 lapse of time, by re- 
moval to a different locality, and thus sub- 
jecting the insect to other climatic influ- 
ences, and other conditions of manage- 
ment or pasturage.” 

Reasoning a priori, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Syrian, Cyprian, 
Eyyptian, Italian and black bees are 
simply varieties of the species ‘“‘apis me- 
lifica,” and are of common origin. We are 
also confirmed in this conviction by their 
comparative characteristics. In cultiva- 
ting any of these breeds of bees, there is a 
continual, though slight disposition to 
sport from a precise standard of physical 
and psychical characteristics toan assump- 
tion of some of the peculiarities of some 
other breed. This seems to be a rule at- 
tending the breeding of all cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and fancy breeds of ree 
that lack that fixedness and individuality 
of character sufficient to stamp such 
breed as a distinct species. The black 
bee and the Cyprian, though possessing 
probably more type of character than the 
other varieties, often sport from an exact 
standard, both in the queen and worker 
progeny. Black queens are often found 
as yellow as some imported Italians, and 
in the same apiary of blacks, the workers 
of one colony may be larger in size, and ot 
a less black color than the rest. In fact, 
I have often seen black bees when thei: 
abdomen was distended with honey, that 
showed 3 bands quite as distinctly as some 
dark Italians. 

Cyprian queens come nearer duplicating 
themselves in appearance than any other 
breed, but they attimes, sport. The work- 
ers generally have the yellow abdominal! 
bands bright and distinet, with a delicate 
fringe of yellow hair bordering the poste- 
rior segments of the abdomen ; but some- 
times this hair is whitish, and the fringe 
heavy, with nothing to distinguish them 
from the Syrians and Egyptians. On the 
vack between the articulations of the 
wings of the Cyprians, there is generally 
a tuft of bright golden yellowish hair, 
covering the honey shield, which is also 
yellow. These marks are claimed to be a 
distinguishing trait in their case, but if 
vou will carefully examine your bright 
Italians and Syrians, you will find many 
bees with the same mark. I find many 
Syrian queens marked like the Cyprians, 
but then at times, we find them as dark as 
black queens. The same observation ap- 
plies to the Egyptian queens. Italian 
queens, as we receive them from Law f 
vary very much in appearance. While 
some few are bright and yellow, the ma- 
jority will produce three-banded workers. 

have seen, and received myself, direct 
from that country, some that would pro- 
duce some workers that could not be dis- 
tin guished from blacks. 

When the mental peculiarities of these 
breeds are compared, they point as unmis- 
takably to the common origin, as do the 
Piguet characteristics. 

lie Italians strongly adhere to their 
combs; the Cyprians also possess the 
same pro nsity, only not in so marked a 
degree. The blacks, when alarmed, will 
seamper and desert their brood ; the Sy- 
rians show the same trait, but not to so 
great an extent. The Egyptian bees have 
a great propensity to build queen cells and 
swarm ; the same can be said of the Cyp- 








rians and Syrians, and now and then we | ted b 


find the same disposition among Italians. 
I have had colonies of blacks to show the 
same propensity. 

The mass of bee-keepers are fully ac- 
quainted with the blacks and Italians, but 
are unfamiliar with the Cyprians and Sy- 
rians. There seems to be great diversity 
of opinion in regard to the merits of these 
two last named varieties, which have been 
recently introduced. If they should add 
nothing to increase the honey production 
of our country, I regard their introduction 
into America as a means of throwing more 
light upon the natural history of the honey 
bee, and to those two enthusiastic bee- 
keepers, Messrs. D. A. Jones and Frank 
Benton, who were the first to import these 
bees direct, the scientific apiarists owe a 
debt of gratitude that can never be paid. 

Aside from the aid they have been to 
scientific investigation, they have quali- 
ties, which, in my opinion, can be made 
available in an increased production of 
honey. I have found the Cyprian queens 
wonderfully prolific, and the workers very 
industrious. True, they have some ugly 
traits of character—they are most ex- 
cellent fighters when provoked, but, with 
a proper ——- of smoke and care and 
gentleness in opening the hive, avoiding 
all sudden jars, [ can work among them 
as easily as with the Italians. During the 
past season I have found that in a few 
generations they lose, to a very great de- 
gree, their fiery temperament, and become 
more like the [talians in disposition. 

f late years much attention has been 
paid to secure bees with long tongues, and 
the microscope has been brought into re- 
quisition to determine their length. The 
major portion of all such experiments 
signally fail to give satisfactorily results, 
from the fact that the observations are 
either made upon dead muscle, or when 
the muscles of the tongue are in a passive 
condition. The length may thus be cor- 
rectly determined, but it fails to give the 
degree of working capacity of this organ 
when ina “state of action.” Therefore, 
ouly such experiments that seek to meas- 
ure the distance the tongue of the living 
bee can = down the corolla of the 
flower, will prove of any advantage to bee- 
keepers. 

In order to secure some definite results 
in this matter, I have constructed a #mal, 
instrument which I call (for the want of a 
better name) alinguameter. Thisinstru 
ment contains a =< to hold diluted honey, 
a float, and a dial of 32ds of an inch. 
The bee’s tongue passes down to the food 
through meshes of 3g of an inch, formed 
by very fine wire. As the honey in the 
cup is taken up, the float descends, and 
marks the distance on the dial. it is not 
claimed for this instrument to give the 
actual length of the tongue, only its reach- 
ing capacity through a given sized aper- 
ture. Six colonies each of black bees 
imported Italians, home-bred Italians an 
Cyprians were tested with this instrument 
with the following result : 

The blacks aggregated 42 32 inches ; two 
colonies reached 634-32 each; three, 7-32 
each, and one went 832. The imported 
Italians aggregated 45-32; three colonies 
went 7-32 each, and three 832 each. My 
home-bred Italians summed 48 32; one 
colony reached 7-32: three colonies 8-32 
each, and two went 844-32 each. TheCyr- 
rians aggregated 49 32: four reached 8-32 
each, and two went 84¢ 32 each. One col- 
ony of Syrians (queen from Mr. Jones) 
was tested with a result of 8-32. 


While these experiments do not show as 
great a difference in the reaching capacity 
of the tongues of these varieties of bees as 
many persons might suppose, they demon- 
strate the fact, other conditions being the 
same, that the Cyprians and Italians have 
the ability to collect the most honey 
During the past season, with me, the Cyp- 
rians have been ahead as honey gather- 
ers, the Italians next. 

In the geographical distribution of the 
vellow varieties of apis melifica, we find 
them all to be confined to certain districts 
tying between the 24th and 46th degrees of 
north latitude of the eastern hemisphere. 
If we look for these districts or sections of 
country upon the map, we will find them 
to be generally isolated, and hemmed in 
by water, desert or mountains, which 
would make communication with outside 
countries dangerous and difficult for the 
migration of insects. We also find that 
these countries or districts do not gener- 
ally abound in a great abundance of honey 
—— plants, that in some seasons 
1oney is scarce, and great exertion is re- 
quired in order to get a subsistence. We 
also further find, as the country becomes 
more expansive, more easy of access, with 
a greater panes -areeerne flora, that the 
yellow bee gradually becomes emerged 
into the black bee, and thus we find this 
variety common in every portion of Eu- 
rope, excepting a very small part of Swit- 
zerland, the major portion of Italy, and 
the whole of Greece. 

Egypt, no doubt, was one of the first 
countries after Palestine that was popula- 
y both man and the honey bee. Com- 








mercial relations were early established 
between these twocountries. Inthe book 
of Genesis, we are told that Jacob sent 
his sons down into Egypt to buy corn, and 
ordered them to take along a little honey. 
As there was a trade in honey, it is safe te 
infer that there was a knowledge of the 
insect that gathered the honey, In this 
circumscribed country, bounded to within 
some 80 miles on the east by the Red Sea, 
on the south by the Nubian desert, on the 
west by Libyan desert, and on the north 
by the Mediterranean Sea, the Palestine 
bee was modified in characteristics by the 
different pasturage and influences brought 
to bear upon it. 

We are told by ancient history, that the 
honey bee was first carried from Egypt 
into Greece by Cadmus. Here, attention 
was paid to its culture ; the learned scien- 
tists of those days spent years in studying 
its economy and volumes were written 
describing its natural history. Honey and 
wax became a large article of traffic. Here, 
climatic agencies and other intluences 
brought to bear upon it through long ages, 
changed its Euyptian peculiarities. 

This modified bee was carried by the 
Romans into Italy, and in the most isola- 
ted districts of that country maintained, 
with possibly some modification of type, 
its characteristics. The best marked Ital- 
ians are found in the northern prevencies. 
The yellow bees, most likely of Egyptian 
origin, are found in the northern part of 
Africa, in those countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, and in Nubia. 

Cyprians, beyond doubt, are descendants 
of the Syrians, modified and changed by 
isulation on the Island of Cyprus, which is 
located in the eastern portion of the Med- 
iterranean, some 80 miles from Palestine. 

The_ black or German bee has spread 
with European emigration into nearly 
every portion of the world. 1t was intro- 
duced, it is believed, into Peunsvivania 
from Germany about the year 1627, and 
was transported to South America in 1845, 
It can now be found in South Africa, West 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, New Zealand 
and Australia. 

As the black bee is so widely scattered, 
placed under so many climatic influences, 
and subjected to such a diversity of for- 
age, it would be most desirable to secure 
specimens from all the extreme parts for 
comparison. Such comparison and exam- 
ination might throw further light upon 
the mysterious process of modification of 
characteristics ; for with all our study of 
the nativity and history of the honey bee 
there will always be left something still 
for future study. 

In conclusion, I will observe that in m 
judgment, if the ideal bee “apis Ameri- 
cana” is ever materialized, it can only be 
accomplished by a rivid system of eclectic 
breeding of the varieties of apis melifica 
now at our command. To make such 
breeding a success, we must have a stand- 
ard of attainment to govern it. Without 
such standard, the breeder would be no 
better than a blind man groping his wa 
in the dark. Science, intelligence, g 
sense, order, system, and never failing in- 
dustry must play prime factors. The 
breeding stock, th male and female, 
mast be selected with the best of judg- 
ment; the queen cells must be developed 
under the very best possible conditions, 
not in a little 5x6 inch nuclei with a hand- 
ful of bees, but in colonies with not less 
than several quarts of bees of the right 
age to do such work. Every under-sized 
and defective cell should be rejected. 

The bee-keeper who seeks to grasp this 
ideal bee by his own culture, must take no 
stoek in the absurd doctrine of the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest.”” Your improved breeds 
of herses, your short-horned cattle, your 
fine breeds of sheep and hogs, your fancy 
breeds of poultry, were never brought 
about by the “survival of the fittest,” and 
they allowed to “ paddle thelrown canoe.” 
What has been done by stock breeders has 
heen accomplished by a most careful sys- 
tem of selection and management, backed 
by untiring industry and perseverance. 


g@ The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arran 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 

rience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
Commutation rates are expected on 
railroads. A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. Bryenaw, Sec. 


@ A meeting will be held at Win- 
terset, Iowa, on Thursday, Nov. 3, 
1881, to organize a District Convention. 
All the apiarists of the — as 
well as from other States, are cordially 
iinvited. A. J. ADKISON. 
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Northwestern District Convention. 


The Northwestern District Bee- 
Keepers’ met in Convention at the 
BEE JOURNAL Office, in Chicago, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, at 2 o’clock p. m., 
Dr. C. C. Miller, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last session were 
read and approved. 

The Treasurer’s report was sub- 
mitted and accepted. 

New members were enrolled and 
annual dues paid. 

Election of officers being in order, 
Mr. Ira G. Bull and Dr. Haskin were 
appointed tellers. Dr. C. C. Miller, 
receiving a majority of all the votes 
cast, was declared duly elected. 

F. W. Chapman was elected Vice 
President. 

C. C. Coffinberry was re-elected Sec- 
retary, and T. G. Newman was re- 
elected Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee were in- 
structed to call the next annual meet- 
ing of the Society to take place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, during the 
last week of the Exposition. 

T’.. G. Newman offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously : * 

Resolved, That the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society be invited to 
meet with the Northwestern District 
Society in annual consolidated session 
at Chicago, during the Exposition, in 
the fall of 1883. 


Best Race of Bees. 


Mr. F. W. Chapman has Cyprian 
bees, but cannot speak favorably of 
them as better honey gatherers than 
the Italians. They are not so desira- 
ble in point of disposition, but they 
may develop some superior traits. 
Has not tried the Syrian bees. 

Mr. George Thompson has found 
the Cyprian bees a little more irrita- 
ble than the Italian bees; he thinks 
they are earlier and later breeders, and 
hence thinks they are a desirable ac- 

uisition, if for no other purpose. He 
thinks they may be crossed with Ital- 
ians to some advantage. 

Mr. H. W. Funk finds Syrians more 
nervous and irritable than the Italians, 
but thinks they are not more liable to 
sting, if handled with care and nerve. 

Mr. T. G. Newman: the Cyprians 
and Syrians have been in the BEE 
JOURNAL apiary less than one full 
season, which is not sufficient time to 
test them for points of superiority or 
inferiority. 

Queen Rearing. 


Mr. L. C. Wemple inquired if, to 
rear queens, a division of the colony 
would not produce good ones. 

Decided in the aftirmative, if the 
poeng bees were left in the queenless 

ive. 

Question: Will queen cells left in 
the hive after a swarm has emerged, 
produce better queens than those 
reared in a hive made queenless? De- 
cided there was no preference. 

Mr. C. W. McKown stated he had 
lost about 50 per cent. of the young 

ueens he had reared this season. 

Vhy is it? 

President Miller thinks much lossis 
occasioned by a sameness in hives in 
position and appearance, and by plac- 
ing them in rows at regular intervals. 
He reverses the entrances of his hives 
containing virgin queens, and with 
good effect. 

Mr. L. H. Scudder said he had heard 
the loss of young queens attributed to 
the birds. His nuclei are placed in 
the orchard, and he has never had bet- 
ter success with queen-rearing and 
mating than this season, and the birds 
have never been more numerous in 
the orchard. 

Mr. Funk but seldom loses queens 
from his fertilizing nuclei; he has 
them sitting around wherever most 
convenient. 

Mr. Thompson lost about 65 out of 
a hundred young queens early in the 
season, when birds were most numer- 
ous; but later, when the birds were 
not so plenty, he has had compara- 
tively good success. 

Several } bora mentioned having 
seen bees fighting birds. 





Question: Where the. best queens 
are desired, is it — to give the 
queen-rearing colony eggs or freshly-- 
hatched larvee ? 

Answered by several: Eggs are 
preferable. Remove the queen, eggs 
and young larve from astrong colony, 
then select two or three combs of 
freshly deposited eggs from the colony 
you wish to rear queens from, and 
place in the centre of the queenless 
colony. Retain the first completed 
cells, and destroy the others. 

President Miller has reared some of 
the best queens in this manner, and 
some of the very poorest he ever saw. 


A communication was read from J. 
Messimore, Millwood, Ind., entitled 


The Dzierzon Drone Theory. 


I am sorry that I cannot attend the 
Chicago Convention this session. Had 
it been a month earlier I could have 
attended, but now the time approaches 
when bees must be prepared for win- 
ter, and as I have not made much 
preparation in that direction as yet, I 
must be getting them ready. I an- 
ticipated being with you, but circum- 
stances will prevent it. I intended, 
if [could have been present at the 
Convention, to give the Dzierzon the- 
ory concerning the drone progeny of 
pure, but mismated queens, a little 
probing, as I see that many apiarists 
are beginning to doubt the truthful- 
ness of that theory. When [I first 
commenced the study of bee-ology I 
accepted the theory, but have, for 
some time, had serious doubts about 
it; but not having the means at hand, 
I have never experimented onit. One 
thing, however, I have observed,which 
led me to doubt the theory: I have 
had queens whose workers showed no 
signsof impurity whatever, and whose 
drone progeny were so uniform and 
similar that you could scarcely tell one 
from another. Daughters of such 
oa I have had mate with black 

rones, and, as a consequence, their 
drone progeny were just as dissimilar 
as their workers, not only in color but 
also in size. Now, how can that be 
accounted for ifthe Dzierzon theory 
be true? This led me first to doubt 
the correctness of the theory. Have 
we no apiarists in America capable of 
testing this matter, with the proper 
means at hand? Must we forever de- 
pend on men of other nations to dem- 
onstrate this matter to a certainty ? 

Millwood, Ind. 


How Increase--Natural or Artificial t 


Mr. Thompson thinks the practice 
of natural swarming should be con- 
signed to the shades of the past, with 
the discarded box hives, 10 and 20 
pound boxes, and brimstone fumes. 

Mr. Funk suggested that at times 
the trouble was not so much how to 
increase, as to the best methods of 
preventing it. 

President Miller is opinion that all 
depends upon whether increase is de- 
sired. 

Mr. C. W. McKown prevents swarm- 
ing by clipping the wings of queens. 

r. A. J. Hatfield has found that 
clipping the wing of a 
tendency to break up and demoralize 
the swarm, they frequently entering 
other hives besides their own, and cre- 
ating great confusion among other 
colonies. 

Mr. T. S. Bull much prefers natural 
swarming, and but seldom loses one; 
this season, with more than 40 natural 
swarms, he has lost but one. 

Mr. Hatfield bas found that his col- 
onies which stood in the sun, without 
any shade whatever, swarmed most 
persistently. 

President Miller has had them 
swarm quite as frequently where the 
hive was entirely shaded, as those 
standing in the sun. 

The majority of opinion was that 
with plenty of shade over and room in 
the hive, the tendency to swarming 
was much lessened. 

Adjourned till 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Bee and Honey Shows. 


The Secretary read the following 
communication from the State Vice 


ueen has a 





President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society : 

Peoria, Ill., Oct. 22, 1881. 

To Northwestern District Convention : 
During the late State Fair, held at 
Peoria, Ill., we were conversing with 
members of the Board of Agriculture 
with reference to the meager pre- 
miums offered by that body for bee- 
culture. We were told that it was the 
apiarists’ fault, that they had not 
taken any interest in the matter. We 
were requested to issue a call for a 
Convention toassemble at Springfield, 
at the time of the meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, to take action 
in the matter. Bee-keepers of Illinois, 
is it best to issue this call ? We would 
like to see a big show of everything 
pertaining to a first-class apiary at the 
fair of 1882, and we can have it only 
by working for it. Those of you who 
deal in supplies are the ones who 
would be benefitted more or less by 
this display, and are you willing to as- 
sist? Let us hear from the bee-keep- 
ers of Illinois on this question, whether 
it is best to calla meeting, or try to 
work up the desired result by writing. 

LUCINDA HARRISON. 
State Vice President. 


On. motion of C. C. Coffinberry, Mrs. | ‘ 


L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ill., was made 
an honorary member of the Society. 

The following resolution was offered 
by Mr. Coffinberry : 

Resolved, That the Nurthwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Society indorse the ac- 
tion of the National Convention in 
encouraging bee and honey exhibits 
at State and Local Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions, and that Mrs. Harrison, Vice 
President for Illinois, and the Com- 
mittee appointed by the National So- 
ciety, have our hearty co-operation 
and encouragement in their labors in 
this behalf. 


Mr. Coffinberry hoped the Society 
would take most positive and unmis- 
takable action on the communication 
from Mrs. Harrison ; the question of 
making exhibits at State, county and 
local fairs was one of the gravest im- 
portance to those engaged in bee-cul- 
ture. It is not enough to form socie- 
ties and hold conventions for the 
og oy of instructing bee-keepers as 
to the best methods of preparing bees 
for winter, or of producing honey for 
market, or as to the best race of bees; 
we have but half done our work when 
we have learned all the improvements 
our fellow-apiarist employs, or taught 
him all we know. There is a vast 
public which needs educating as to 
the value of honey for dietetic and 
medicinal consumption. Their preju- 
dices must be removed, and a desire 
and taste created for honey, as now 
exists for sugars and ae: Bee a 
pers cannot accomplish this work, be- 
cause they circulate wholly among 
that class of people who can already 
appreciate the value of honey ; it can- 
not be done through the agricultural 
press, because nearly all farmers are 
already consumers,and utilize its econ- 
omic properties; we cannot educate 
the masses through the metropolitan 
and general pen. because they col- 
late their reading matter with a view 
to interesting the general reader. 

The speaker can see no plan for car- 
rying on this educational work so fea- 
sibk, as to take advantage of the large 

opular gatherings—and especially 

airs and expositions—where pure 
honey can be exhibited in large quan- 
tities in its most attractive forms. 
Not only should the honey be exhibited 
and sold, but our beautiful and gentle 
Italians should be manipulated on the 
= to attract the people through 
heir instinctive curiosity; now and 
then a comb might be extracted and 
samples exhibited through the crowd ; 
this, too, is a good opportunity to ex- 

lain the _ of granulation in 
10ney, and how to liquefy it. The 
ar lesson in the consumption of 

oney can now be instilled on the pub- 
lic mind by having a quantity on sale 
in neat, attractive packages, and of 
proper sizes for family use. 

By offering liberal premiums and 
encouragement for apicultural dis- 
plays, the agricultural boards and 
managers are not benefiting honey 





roducers alone. If it be their duty 

assist in developing the natural and 
possible resources of our country, they 
certainly by every means should en- 
courage these exhibits. Our present 
product of millions of pounds can be 
easily developed into billions, and 
many millions of dollars be added to 
the productive wealth of the country. 
Certainly, at our State and couniy 
fairs, the apiarian department should 
be given a prominence at least equal 
to that of the horse, cow and sheep, 
and second to none. a 

Nor need bee-keepers fear that edu- 
cation will lead to over-production. 
We have, and there is springing up, a 
foreign demand for American honey 
that will consume, at remunerative 
prices, all the surplus we may have to 
spare, even though it be an hundred 
fold. Over-production, over-stocking 
and competition are fast losing their 
terrors for the reflecting mind, and 
stimulated consumption, generous ri- 
valry, and co-operative effort are fast 
usurping their place. 

Mr. T. G. Newman said that he in- 
dorsed most fully the remarks of the 
last speaker, and would give a few ex- 
— of the educating power of bee 
and honey shows. 

Some two or three years ago Mr. 
Scudder, one of the members present, 
took several thousand pounds of honey 
in the comb to Canada to sell, and 
found it almost impossible to dispose 
of it. Since then, magnificent dis- 
plays have been made at the fairs, and 
every pound at those displays was sold 
on the ground at good prices. Now 
Canada cannot supply her home de- 
mand, and this year has sent to the 
United States for thousands of pounds 
more. What has made the change ? 
Consumers have been educated—have 
tasted of honey and found it good, as 
Solomon said, and now are every where 
demanding more. 

At the St. Joseph, Mo., Exposition 
the honey and bee display attracted 
more attention than everything else 
on the ground, excepting the award of 
the prize of $25 for the best looking 
colored baby ! 

In 1878, 180 tons of comb honey were 
sent to England; and at the Royal 
Agricultural Show it was arranged in 
a magnificent pyramid with a large 
sign, ‘‘American Honey,” over it, and 
the “stars and stripes” hanging in 
graceful folds around it. This not 
only took the first prize, but created 
such a furore that the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Royal family 
came to the apiarian department in 
carriages to see it; alighting, they 
came in to examine it, and sought in- 
formation regarding its production on 
so large a scale and in such tempting 
packages. A dozen crates of it were 
ordered for the Royal table, and, from 
the Queen to the peasant, all caught 
the enthusiasm. I was amused at 
some of the effects of this display that 
I noticed in London. While walkin 
down several of the busy streets 
noticed here and there a crowd had 

athered and blocked up the sidewalk. 

oming closer, I found the cause of 
the excitement; show windows had 
been filled with comb honey, anda 
card announced that it was American 
honey and for sale at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
(60 cents). There they stood and gazed 
upon it, their very eyes seemed riveted 
to the spot—but no word was heard— 
“It seemed as though they saw a miracle, 

And for very rapture ne’er would speak again,” 
while their eyes feasted on the mag- 
nificent display of concentrated sweet- 
ness from ; 

“The land of the free 
And home of the brave '” 
Not until sturdy policemen came to 
the relief of pedestrians could the 
crowd be dispersed. The order to 
** Move on; move on!’ was obeyed, 
but only to let another crowd form a 
few moments afterward. I witnessed 
this scene over and over again. , 

This “‘word-picture”’ gives us a stri- 
king lesson—to exhibit and display 
our honey, and thus educate the masses 
who by thousands carry home the 
small quantity to delight their fami- 
lies, and give them health and strength 
both of body and mind, by the use of 
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this God-given sweet! How much 
better to do this than to feed our sweet 
babes and tender offspring upon vile 
glucose in the form of syrups, candies 
and condiments, and thus send them 
to an early grave or sow disease in 
their little systems, by permitting 
them to use the accursed stuff made 
from old clothes, boot-heels and dirt, 
which greedy and conscienceless men 
have made solely for the purposes of 
adulteration ! 

Yes; let us use every means to in- 
troduce honey to our neighbors—to 
tempt them with its beauty and be- 
guile them with itssweetness. Letus 
take possession of every State, County 
and Local Fair, in the name of hu- 
manity, and educate the people with 
such magnificent exhibits of honey 
that they never can forget it. Dis- 
tribute to the admiring crowd the evi- 
dence that honey is good, not only for 
FooD—giving warmth to the system, 
vigor to the vital functions, strength 
to the body and force to the mind— 
but that it is good for MEDICINE, heal- 
ing many forms of disease and pro- 
longing life. 

Mr. Newman remarked that he had 
. spent thousands of dollars to help 

open up the markets of the Old World 
to honey, and notwithstanding the 
fact that he had been roundly abused 
by short-sighted men for so doing, who 
feared that it would bean injury rather 
than a benefit, yet he was glad to.see 
that the beneficial results were being 
noticed. Europe is holding out her 
hands to us and demanding tons of 
honey, when we have not a pound to 
spare—our home markets taking all 
we can produce with our limited num- 
ber of bees; but sweetness enough is 
going to waste to produce billions of 
tons,and the speaker said that the 
time was coming when a revenue of 
millions of dollars would be received 
annually from foreign lands for honey 
that was now not gathered. Heknew 
that intelligence and energy, coupled 
with improved implements and the 
“coming bee,” would overcome all 
obstacles and contribute a supply of 
superior honey to all the markets of 
the world. 


Mr. L. H. Scudder remarked that the 
masses of people needed education in 
the production and consumption of 
honey. Three years ago he, with a 
neighbor, went to Canada to dispose 
of their crop, but no one understood 
the value or merits of honey for home 
reo one their nap | sales of ex- 
tracted honey were in drug stores in 
very small lots for medicinal purposes. 
Finally, after two months spent in 
Canada in a vain effort to sell this car 
load of honey, they returned to the 
United States, and disposed of it in 
job lots. 

The resolution 
mously adopted. 


Increase of Bees. 


was then unani- 


Mr. Funk says it is best to increase 
if the swarming fever gets full sway ; 
but, otherwise, run colonies as strong 
as possible. 

Mr. Scudder thinks a moderate in- 
crease is most practicable, then double 
up when the honey harvest has ended. 

President Miller adopts the plan as 
practiced by Mr. Doolittle to prevent 
the increase of colonies ; by caging the 
queen when the swarm comes out, 
tive = after destroy queen cells, re- 
turn the queen, and generally they 
work without interruption. 


Use of Separators. 


Mr. MeKown asked if any one had 
used sections filled with foundation, 
and without separators ? 

Mr. Scudder said his bees would not 
build straight combs without separa- 
pr my even with full sheets of founda- 

10n. 

President Miller would like to aban- 
don the use of separators; but has 
never been able to pack his crates 
with sections built without. 

Mr. Fuk has not been able to get 
straight combs without separators. 

Mr. Newman does not think straight 
combs can be built without separa- 


President Miller has used wires 
stretched across instead of tin, but 
found the wires would not only sag, 
but were imbedded,in the pone 

Mr. Palmerston has used perforated 
separators, which answered very 
nicely; but he does not know that 
they were any better than the full 
sunface of tin. 

Mr. Newman thinks unless they are 
better than the full surface of tin, 
poe | will prove impracticable, as they 
cost at least 50 per cent. more. 
President Miller finds that in the 
fall bees fill up the sections better 
with separators nearly the full width 
of the box. 

Mr. Scudder has found a great ad- 
vantage in the use of separators in re- 
moving sections as fast as finished ; 
he can remove a section at any time 
without disturbing the remainder. 


Side and Top-Storing. 


President Miller thinks there is an 
advantage in side-storing, inasmuch 
as the bees will begin storing at the 
side first in the spring. He does it in 
this way: When the honey season 
commences, he uses about 8 Langs- 
troth frames, which gives him an ex- 
tra space at one side ; he then raises a 
brood frame from the brood chamber 
to the super, putting down a division 
board to take the place made vacant 
by the removal of the frame ; he now 
places two cases of sections in the su- 
per, one on each side of the brood 
frame ; in four days another case with 


next to the frame containing brood, 
and this course is pursued till the super 
is filled with sections, and the brood 
frame returned to the brood-chamber. 
He has found, however, that some 
times they bulge the sections a little 
before the super is entirely completed. 

It was suggested by a member that 
perforated separators would obviate 
this trouble. 

President Miller explained that he 
utilizes the space at the side of the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive by putting 
down a division board, and can use it 
in the spring for stimulative feeding, 
or fall for winter feeding. He leaves 
the space unoccupied in summer, and 
finds it convenient as a pocket to set 
frames in when looking through the 
brood chamber. He has had some 
trouble with the queens going into the 
sections and depositing eggs. 

Adjourned till 9 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Convention opened at 9 o’clock, 
President Miller in the chair. 


Pasturage for Bees--Over-Stocking. 


President Miller stated that al- 
though many might not feel an inter- 
est in this subject, he thought all 
would sooner or later be compelled to 
give it attention. 

Mr. Scudder being called a te sta- 
ted he had kept over 200 colonies in 
one location. Some seasons he thought 
all had done as well as a lesser number 
would; in other seasons he thought 
the locality was over-stocked. 

Mr. Bull has kept over 200 colonies 
in one location. He thinks, in a good 
season, it is impossible to over-stock a 
good location. 

Mr. Chapman thinks with Mr. Bull. 
He has kept 225 colonies in one local- 
ity, and does not think he was over- 
stocked. He will only run about 100 
in one locality hereafter, because he 
cares for no more than he can take 
care of alone. 

Mr. Coffinberry called for informa- 
tion: How many colonies can subsist 
in a good locality, with a good honey 


ow 

Mr. Thompson thinks in his location 
1,000 colonies would not have over- 
stocked the past season. 

President Miller has felt at times 
that his location has been over- 
stocked. 

Mr. Thompson thinks bee-keepers 
will, sooner or later, plant for bees, as 
for cattle and sheep. Hespoke highly 
of sweet clover, 

Mr. Bull has no difficulty in eradi- 
cating sweet clover from his orchard. 
He thinks it no more difficult to de- 





tors, to the extent of meeting the full 
demands of the market. 


sections is placed each side of and |‘ 


Mr. Wemple inquired if it would 
pay to transplant sweet clover ? 

Several stated it would, if taken up 
before the roots have penetrated. 

Mr. Lucas has planted ten acres. 
He saw bees storing honey in boxes 
from it two weeks ago, after every- 
thing else had failed. 

Dr. Haskin has had no trouble in 
exterminating sweet clover when he 
has not wanted it to remain. 

Mr. Newman thinks this a most im- 
— topic. If it will pay to gather 
1oney from white clover and bass- 
wood. it will certainly pay to keep 
sweet clover for them. 

J. Lee Anderson has had trouble in 
his cornfield from sweet clover. He 
has been trying to exterminate it for 
two years, but as yet has not suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Thompson suggested that if 
mowed in June, it would bloom much 
later, and more profusely. 

Mr. Scudder called attention to the 
Simpson honey plant (figwort). It is 
good for honey, but is difficult to de- 
velop to any extent. It is, however,a 
splendid honey plant?when properly 
developed. 


The Secretary read a paper from 
ma Salisbury, Camargo, Ill., en- 
itle 


Can it be Accomplished ? 


There should be a uniform market 
price for graded honey of the same 
quality, and all the proceeds of the 
a lary, corresponding in value with 
all other lucrative avocations, in pro- 
portion to the amount of capital in- 
vested and labor expended to make it 
a success. However scientific and at- 
tractive any business may be of itself, 
if it does not remunerate capital and 
labor corresponding with other pro- 
fessions and pursuits, it loses its posi- 
tion of honor in the eyes of all the 
world, and at once becomes enfeebled. 
and time is the only arbitrator 6f its 
sad destiny. This has been accom- 
plished in other pursuits—for exam- 
ple: The manufacture of gum boots 
and shoes. The several producing es- 
tablishments of the country agree, and 
bind themselves in a penal bond of 
$20,000, to producé the same quality 
of goods, and sell these goods at cor- 
responding prices. The only cutting 
on prices is done in the hands of the 
retail merchant. 

Can we not learn a lesson here, and 
pause but fora moment to think of 
the omnipotence of co-operation. Are 
those who jointly work in the apiarian 
business, whether in the person of an 
editor of a bée paper, or a producer of 
honey or supplies for the apiary, men 
and women of inferior ability ? The 
response is in the negative. 

Light was never brought out of dark- 
ness, or order from chaos, to reign at 
once in perfection, but by one in whom 
imperfection never existed. So we 
may expect our co-operative work, af- 
ter years of labor only, to bear the 
semblance of perfection. We cannot 
expect men and women who keep bees 
and raise honey for the market, at 
once to see the importance of a Na- 
tional Society, supported by auxiliary 
State and County Societies, and the 
greater composed of delegates from 
the lesser, with duties not only to ex- 
press the wishes of the producer, but 
to | all statistical information to 
the highest authority,and clothed with 
power to cast a vote for the good of 
the whole. Can it be accomplished ? 


Mr. Newman addressed the Con- 
vention, on the above subject, giving 


A Few Thoughts on Marketing Honey. 


The Arabs, it is stated, obtained 
their knowledge of Astronomy while 
—— the trackless desert, being 
compelled to observe very closely the 
position of the stars to guide them in 
their journey. Just so should the bee- 
keeper closely watch the continual and 
varied changes that occur in the de- 
mands of the pe concerning the 
ne oes ey of honey for the market. 

nstead of settling down to the con- 
clusion that, in reference to marketing 
honey he knows it all, he should be 





stroy than ordinary weeds. 


careful to observe what dealers and 
consumers demand, and then at once, 





freely and fully meet the requirements 
of the trade. In this way only can he 
become a successful apiarist. 

The progressive producer of this 
God-given sweet is never surprised to 
find that the methods of preparing 
honey for the market, which were ac- 
ceptable one year, are behind the 
times for the next season. 

It should never be forgotten, *while 
marketing honey, that good quality 
and attractive packages will command 
the highest price, and be in constant 
demand. These tempt the purchaser, 
and cause a steady demand. 

A producer who is “behind the 
times,”’ brings his comb honey to mar- 
ket in 4, 6, 8, or 10 lb. boxes, as he did 
years ago, and wonders why he is of- 
fered 4 or 5 cents per pound less for it 
than his neighbor, who obtained his 
honey in single sections. Buthe finds, 
to his sorrow, that he is not only ** be- 
hind the times” in producing the 
honey, but also sadly behind in obtain- 
ing a market for it, even at a discount 
of one-quarter of its entire value. 

Again, a buyer of honey said in our 
—— but afew days ago. thatit was 
fun to hi 
‘* up to the times ” in being posted on 
the value of his crop. He went down 
to Water Street and found a n lot 
of basswood honey in the hands vf a 
commission merchant who had not 
taken the trouble to post‘ himself on 
the value of the honey, and was will- 
ing to take an offer some 3 cents per 
pound less than the real market value. 

Those who think they cannot afford 
to take a paper devoted to the interests 
of honey producers, often sacrifice 50 
times its cost in the sale of their crop 
of honey—and does it not serve them 
right? Surely itdoes! But the inno- 
cent sufferers are those who find the 
market price weakened, if not abso- 
lutely broken by such reckless and 
unprogressive persons. Here, let me 
say to those bee-keepers who object 
to have their neighbors take the bee 
papers, least they may “* tread on their 
corns,” that they are not only stand- 
ing in their own light, but are using 
an argument which comes home to 
them with double force, when they find 
the unsophisticated ones cutting the 
prices, by their ignorance of what they 
could and should learn from the papers 
devoted to bee-culture. 

Extracted honey is gaining ground 
daily, and is destined to become the 
staple product, while comb honey, 
ever delicious and enticing, will hold 
its own as a fancy article...” 

Extracted honey should be put up 
in small packages—jars, cans, pails 
etc., for retail, and in small kegs for 
wholesale. It is asad blunder to use 
barrels holding from 300 to 500 pounds 
—they are too large to be desirable for 
the trade, too bulky to be handled 
with care in transportation, and too 
dear to be lucrative to the producer, 
for honey put up in such large barrels 
is subject to a discount of one cent 
per pound, because of the difficulty in 
disposing of it without repacking and 
dividing into smaller lots. 

If a ** word to the wise is sufficient,” 
I hope that ‘“‘the wise will under- 
stand,” and profit by these brief sug- 
gestions of their friend. 


Hereupon sprung up a discussion as 
to the relative value of comb and ex- 
tracted honey in market. 

Mr. Anderson inquired what yield 
of comb honey is proportionate to a 
yield of extracted ? 

Mr. Bull thinks about one-half. 

Mr. Niehaus run this season 17 col- 
onies for comb honey, and realized a 
little over 3,000 Ibs. ; he also run 8 col- 
onies for extracted, and took about 
the same number of pounds. 

Mr. Thompson can get 300 lbs. of 
extracted as easily as 100 lbs. of comb 
honey. 

Can one person take care of more 
bees running for comb honey than he 
can for extracted ? 

Mr. Niehaus would rather take care 
of fifty colonies running for extracted 
than the same number for comb 
honey ; in fact, he would rather take 
care of 75 of the former than 50 of the 





latter. ' 
Adjourned till 1 p. m, 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President appointed Mr. Scudder, 
Dr. Haskin: and Mr. Wemple a com- 
mittee on exhibits. 

Moved and carried, that time for 
adjournment be fixed at 54 o’clock. 


Mr. Hatfield moved that Mr. Newman 
be requested to write out his address 
of yesterday, and publish it in full 
with the minutes of the Convention. 
Unanimously adopted. 

The first subject being Wintering, 
a communication was read from T. F 
Bingham, Abronia, Mich., entitled 


Wintering of Bees. 


Enough has been written in the past 
20 years to demonstrate that as yet 
one point in practical apiculture is un- 
solved—viz., safe wintering. Time 
out of mind has demonstrated that a 
good stone cellar, entirely under 
ground, is the safest and most econom- 
ical plan yet devised. A plank-lined 
cellar, theoretically, is notas good, for 
the assumed reason that the radiation 
of warmth from the ground is more or 
less impeded by the plank lining,which 
isa poor conductor of caloric, and a 
poor absorbent of heat. Nothing but 
stone lining can secure all the points 
requisite for a bee-cellar. 

tt is of but little moment to practi- 
cal bee-keepers how much theory is 
put forth. The fact stands out clearly 
that bees never wintered safely in cold 
latitudes. There was and is an un- 
measured factor staring us boldly in 
the face, which we call ‘“‘risk.” It is 
not probable that we shall ever entirely 
surmount this obstacle to unlimited 
honey production. To reduce the risk 
toa minimum is all that we can rea- 
sonably hope. Then, with our ready 
and accumulating resources, we may 
hope to compensate for our oft-recur- 
ring but uncertain losses. 

We are indebted to the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth for detailed experiments 
in chaff and wool-packed hives and 
mats. Time has demonstrated that 
such protection is valuable ; but as yet 
no safe winter bee hive has been in- 
vented. That field is yet wide open. 
The bee periodicals have teemed with 
fine logic and profound reasoning. 
based on assumed facts and uncertain 
data, that the causes were so-and-so 
and such-and-such. But the imple- 
ments have not yet been invented 
whereby these causes can be removed 
or avoided. Practically, we are no 
better off than one year ago. All we 
can do is to do the best we can with the 
well-tried ware. until some ingenious 
inventor shall kindly donate tothe In- 
dependentOrder of Bee-Keepers a dou- 
ble-draft, double-blast, blow-hot-and- 
blow-cold Eureka pollen extractor. 


Upon a sense of the meeting being 
called for regarding in and out-win- 
tering, the expression was in favor of 
cellar-wintering. 

Question: When is the best time 
to put bees away in the cellar for win- 
ter ? 

Mr. Thompson thinks the first snow- 
storm in December is soon enough, as 
there is more or less of warm weather 
in November. 


Question: When is best to take 
them out? Answered by several, 
when the weather becomes settled in 
spring. : 
President Miller has practiced tak- 
ing them out at the beginning of 
maple bloom. 

Mr. Scudder. It is nota safe rule, 
as frequently maple blossoms are fro- 
zen after blooming. 


Questions. 


Mr. Newman was designated to 
answer the following questions : 

Is it advisable to use full sheets of 
a foundation in the surplus boxes ? 

es. 

Does the size of the cells that the 
worker bees are cradled in have any 
influence on the size of the adult bee ? 
Y 


es. 
Are all the eggs laid by the queen 
hatched by the worker bees? No. 


Question: Does it pay to rear dol- 
lar queens? Answered by Mr. Good, 
that he has made it pay to rear them. 





Which is the best way to introduce 
virgin Italian queens into black colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. Bull answered that after a 
swarm has emerged, to let the virgin 
queen run in at the entrance of the 
hive immediately, she will be received 
at once. Care must be taken to run 
her in before the bees are settled into 
quietude in the hive. 

Mr. Palmerston inquired for the 
best method of preserving surplus 
combs ? 

Mr. Bull hangs his combs on a raf- 
ter in his shop. The moth eggs freeze 
and fail to hatch in spring, and he 
puts them in use before they can be 
occupied with moths. 

President Miller places empty combs 
in the supers, and puts them away in 
a cold, vacant room. 

Doubling-up in Spring. 

Question by the President: Can 
we get more honey by doubling up in 
spring ? 

Mr. Niehaus doubles up as strong 
as possible in the spring. 

Mr. Thompson practices the same 
course. He slices an onion, putting a 
piece in each hive the day before 
doubling, then with the use of a little 
smoke, there will be but little if any 
fighting. 

Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Newman, special committee on 
statistics, gave the following con- 
densed report of those now present: 
No. of colonies in the spring, 490; No. 
of colonies now, 1,148; increase, 136 
per cent.; extracted honey. 19.270 lbs.; 
comb honey, 17.867 lbs.; average per 
colony, 80 lbs. Several report queen- 
rearing as having been a specialty 
with them, thereby lessening the gen- 
eral yield. 


To get bees off the sections when 
removing the cases from the hive: 
President Miller has found no better 
way than to brush them, hanging the 
corner of the case on the front of the 
hive, and brushing with a turkey 
feather. 

Mr. Thompson thinks smoke will 
sometimes injure honey with its fla- 
vor. 

The following resolution was then 
adopted : 

Resolved, That all correspondents 
for the bee papers are hereby reques- 
ted to write as a suffix to their signa- 
tures the actual number of colonies 
on the Ist of May, with which to com- 
mence the season, to enable readers to 
compare practice and results. 


Report of Committee on Exhibits. 


The following report was received 
and adopted : 

The committee on exhibits find the 
following articles on exhibition : 

From T.S. Bull & Son, Valparaiso, 
Ind., one crate of white clover honey, 
put up in prize boxes, and packed in 
one of their crates. It is beautiful. 
and will command admiration in any 
market. 

From H. Niehaus, Burlington, Wis., 
one crate white clover honey in prize 
boxes, one crate fall honey in prize 
boxes, and one crate white clover 
honey in 1 pound sections. These 
specimensare all gilt edge, andshould 
bring a7 

From S. D. Buel, Union City, Mich., 
asample shipping crate for 2 pound 
sections. The distinguishing features 
are: 1. Four pieces running cross- 
wise of the bottom of the crate, on 
which to rest the lower corners of the 
section; 2. An inside groove on each 
side down which to slip the glass; 3. 
An in-fitting cover, to prevent the en- 
trance of bees, flies,etc. The crate is 
ve neat in appearance. 

rom F. W. Chapman, Morrison, 
Ill., specimen of peet for smoker fuel. 
This ignites very readily with a match, 
and furnishes a profusion of smoke. 

From Wear L. Drake, Chicago, II1., 
a model for brick wintering bee house 
and summer refrigerator. This is 
built with double walls of hollow 
brick, and is frost and pe Aegan The 
inventor claims, among other things, 
a uniform temperature during winter 
and summer and cheapness in con- 
struction. L. H. ScuDDER, Ch’n. : 





Mr. ames cage presented the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution, which 
were adopted unanimously : 

Whereas, The Northwestern Bee- 
oe Society has enjoyed the hos- 
pitality and favors of Mr. T. G. New- 
man ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Society tender to 
Mr. Newman their thanks for such 
favors, and wish him abundant suc- 
cess in his laudable undertakings. 


The Convention adjourned to meet 
in Chicago on Wednesday, in the last 
week of the Exposition, 1882. 

C. C. MILLER, Pres’t. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec’y. 











What’s the Matter ?—Only 31 colo- 
nies of bees reported from this State 
in the spring, and 2,306 lbs. of honey ! 
I know of one man who has sold about 
4.000 Ibs. of honey this season in 
Sampson County, and I can count 
over 200 colonies that I know of in this 
township, about 75 of them in Ameri- 
can and Langstroth hives, so I think 
it is safe to say there is at least 1,000 
box hives in this county, and judging 
from what I find in a report from an 
agricultural paper, there is, perhaps, 
50,000 colonies in box hives in the 
State. The movable frame hivesarea 
new thing here, but many are trying 
them. NoAH DEATON. 
Carthage, N. C., Oct. 22, 1881. 


Good Honey Crop.—I got an average 
of 120 Ibs. of comb honey per colony 
in the spring, and when [ get ont and 
sell off my crop, I shall have realized 
satisfactorily. T. L. Von Dorn. 

Omaha, Neb., Oct. 24, 1881. 


Bees in Good Condition.—I have 
sowed 2 acres of cleome and melilot, 
and 44 acre of spider plant. I want 
all of the best plants for bee pastur- 
age. My bees are in better condition 
than ever before in the fall, and the 
queens are still laying. 

R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

Versailles, Ky., Oct. 25, 1881. 


Honey Producing Plants. —Prof. Beal 
has kindly identified the plants which 
were shown at the National Conven- 
tion by our genial friend the Rev. L. 
Johnson. The larger one is the Sida 
(Sida spinosa). It is a mallow and so 
related to the hollyhock, to the abuti- 
lon and to the cotton plant. The 
smaller plant is knotgrass, goosegrass 
door-weed (Polygonum aviculare). As 
will be seen, this is a close relative of 
buckwheat. Among the other inter- 
esting things which I learned. from 
our ingenious friend Della Torre, of 
Maryland, blue thistle was a valued 
honey plant of his region. I have 
some of these plants from him.and they 
prove to be Viper’s Bugloss or blue 
weed (Echium vulgare). This is not 
a thistle at all, and illustrates the need 
of scientific names. It does not even 
belong to the Composite family, but 
to the Borage family. It has rough 
bristles, and resembles thistles some- 
what in other respects. Gray says it 
is a troublesome weed in Virginia, 
and rare northward. I have set out 
the plants received from Mr. D. inour 
apiary grounds. I shall see if its rep- 
utation in the south as a honey plant 
is merited north. Experimentsin the 
direction of better and more constant 
forage for our bees, promises much 
that is valuable. A. J. CooK. 

Lansing, Mich. 


Honey Cake.—In the BEE JoURNAL 
for Oct. 5, I noticed that Mrs. J.G. A. 
Wallace presented 2 honey cakes to 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
If that lady would give the receipt for 
these cakes in the BEE JOURNAL, it 
would accommodate many readers. 

W. S. PreRson. 

Eureka, Mich., Oct. 24, 1881, 





Dry Season in Georgia.—I had 3 col- 
onies of bees in the spring, and now 
have 8; I increased by natural swarm- 
ing. I have taken about 119 Ibs. of 
comb honey; it has been so dry that 
the bees have not been able todo any- 
thing since July came in. I cannot 
think of doing without the BEE Jour- 
NAL, and you may count mea life sub- 
scriber. It is the best paper I get. 

_ Wm. L. GILREATH. 

Teloga Spring, Ga., Oct. 11, 1881. 


Sweet Clover.—Please let me know 
through the BEE JOURNAL whether 
sweet clover will do well on bottom 
land that overflows once or twice a 
ne and what honey plants do the 

est on such land? Thereare 5,000 to 
10,000 acres of such land within reach 
of one of my apiaries. Will it do to 
sow sweet clover in winter on thin 
snow? My bees have averaged about 
10 Ibs. of comb and extracted honey 
per colony. I had one colony that 
gave me 70 lbs. Increase is about 60 
per cent. A. J. NORRIS. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, Oct. 22, 1881. 


[We do not know whether sweet 
clover will do well on such land, but it 
is worthy of a liberal trial. Hydro- 
piper (by many called smartweed, ox- 
eye and heartsease) is adapted to the 
locality, and gives an abundance of 
late though splendid honey. It will 
do to sow sweet clover on the snow, 
but we prefer it under.—Ep.] 


Sixty Pounds per Colony.—I was 
brought up among bees. This season 
is one of the best I have known. Last 
winter was very hard on them; most 
of the bees kept by farmers died. I 
started in the fall of 1880 with 160col- 
onies in good condition. I put them 
in two cellars, about Nov. 15; about 
one-half in each. One lot was in a 
house cellar; the lowest temperature 
was 39°, and the highest 48°. The 
others in an out stone cellar that did 
not freeze, but the bees did not winter 
as well; they run down more in the 
spring. and lost more in the cellar. I 
commenced taking them out March 
16. and finished April 4. I lost in cel- 
lars 14. On May Ist.1 had 135 in good 
condition. Now I have 200 in good 
condition. I have received about 
3,200 lbs. of extracted, mostly white, 
and 4,000 lbs. of comb honey—an ave- 
rage of 60 lbs. per colony. 

D. E. FLoyp. 
Ephratah, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1881. 


Good Increase.—I put 4 colonies in 
a cellar last winter, and had but 1 in 
the spring ; they were hybrids. But 
[ can discount most any thing in the 
way of increasing, for they showed 
such a vigorous disposition to in- 
crease. I did not feel willing to trust 
them, and divided the bees, brood and 
honey. till I obtained 4 new colonies. 
At present they are strong, and full 
for winter, after taking 100 Ibs. comb 
honey in 1 and 2-lb. sections. I could 
have had 50 or 100 lbs. of extracted, 
had I an extractor. 

S. J. MCKINNEY. 

Burlington, Iowa, Oct. 23, 1881. 


Bees in Canada.—Bees have done 
unusually well in this part of the 
country. I wintered without loss, and 
the bees were in good condition. They 
did not swarm as much as in other 
seasons, but gathered twice the 
amount of honey, and the colonies are 
the best I ever had at this time of the 

ear. The honey, in glass boxes, 
holding 10 to 12 pounds, sells readily 
at 15 cts. per pound. P. B. INGLIs. 

Castleton, Ont., Oct. 17, 1881. 


[Had it been in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, it 
would probably have sold for 20 cents 
or more per pound.—ED.] 





= The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee- Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meetingin Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. c 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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Special Notices. 


«@ Single copies pies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


>? 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

+ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
oe 


Fhotegreun of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch. Price 25 cents each. 


oe @ 2. 


| When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


—_——_____e @ +e —__ —___ 


«> Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


ooo oe 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


ee eere -— | 


An Agreeable Dressing for the Hair, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. Parker’s Hair Balsam, 
distinguished for its purity, — sup- 
plies this want. w4 
































2 


A Sample copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
oy have paid. Always send money 
postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


-ewre—-— — 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of ** Bees and Honey ;’ : 
for a club of 5, weekly. we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a — of the JouURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


Oe 


Women are Everywhere Using and 
recommending Parker's Ginger Tonic, 
because they have learned from ex- 
perience that it speedily overcomes 
despondency, indigestion, pain or 
weakness in the back and kidneys, and 
Other troubles peculiar to the sex.— 
Home Journal, See adv. d4w4 




















_ & It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
Writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
hame, post-office, County or State.— 

Also, if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—>- —->-- 


Why suffer such unspeakable tor- 
tures? Rheumatism has veen con- 
quered. Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the 
victur. See advertisement. 44 


- ——__—» <- <m -- = —__ --_ 


We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly Bree JOURNAL. just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
etc. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
Supplied free, in any quantity they 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE cqeematn} 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 31, 1881. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

. CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market is lively and prices stontz. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
a. 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


BEESWAX - Prime quality, 18@22c 
L. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. ‘Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The advices give a middling fair crop 
of honey. Moderate lots have arrived, but the de- 
mand so far bas been very siow, and but little im- 
pr-vement can be expected until we have cooler 
weather. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@20c ; dark, in smull boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@lic.; dark, 7@¥c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 214@23c. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Steady. Comb 18@20c, strained, and 
extracted, 9@12}<c.--top figures fr choice bright in 
fancy packages. On Tuesday was effected the re- 
markuably large sale of 9,000 Ibs. strained and ex- 
tracted (in bbls.) at ve. 

BEESW AX—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y-—A slightly improved inquiry has been 
observed, and the few sales reported show a little 
—* disposition on the part of buyers to pay full 
price: 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark togo 4,10@ 
4c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEEKSWAX—23@25e. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—There is“an active steady demand in 
our market for one and two pound sections of 
white honey, all receipts finding ready sale at 2Ic. 
for 1 pound, and 20c. for 2 Ib. sections, unglassed. 
Extracted honey Sueute dull at 12c. 
BEESWAX 


A.C. cewpnt. 115 Ontario Street. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONE Y— Is in good demand here no 
I quote : Good comb honey, in soctlons, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extrac '@9c. on arrival. 


BEESW AX.—18@22c., on ariival. 1 have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large Gueatey could be 
sould at 20@22c., according to —_ ty. 

BEESW AX—P. ime quality, 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 7 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 
HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 
BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21(@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22¢.; grease wax, lic.—Baltimore Markt 
rnal. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 


cea 
BEE dy Sr rh oe light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
fh . —--4 Gu 





Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 30—S8. be Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


Dec. o—-slehiges State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


R82. 
Sea. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N., Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. ¥. 
ss~ Porters. at Utica, N. Y. 
eo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, ue 
April 11Rasterp Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
mgt. ‘exas State, at MeRinney, Texas. 
wm Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
1’. Brookins, Sec. 





t2@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 


Se Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 








Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly Bee JouRNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums: 


For. a Club, of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3,-— merson Binder for 1882. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full su yply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Golden Honey Plant. 


I have procured a limited quantity of the Seed 
of this new Honey Plant so highly spoken of by 
- G. L. Tinker, on page 307 of the JOURNAL. 

may be sown broadcast in cory spring or drill- 
ed "he rows may be two or three feet apart 
and the seedg only a few inches as in the rows. 
It will bear to oe very thick or if scattered will 
grow larger and throw up more stalks. 

Price, 80 cents per pound. If sent by mail, 
add 20 cents per pound tor postage. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 


Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the have "~ Extractor, aset 
of — tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
com fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk. and wash 
ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; ou 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba kets. Write yours eo on rm ostal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 





Camargo, Douglas County, Lil. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
——~ TD Cyprian Queens, 
‘es . 


2.00 ; 
$4; 1 frame 

frame Nu- 
‘olony of Ital- 







— oeens 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 
cleus, C yprians, #3: ; 
ians, 8 frames, ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00 Wax worked 
10c. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over. 


35e. per Ib. "Send for Circular. lwly 


RKER’S GINGER TONI 


anne Buchu, Man- 
Still llingia, and 
— y of the _— _ 
cincs 
bined in. Parker's Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the 
Blood Purifier and the 
Best Health &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
= is entirely different from 
Litters, Gin Essences 
Mot conomical Hr Drew and other Tonics as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates. 
youthful color to gray hair, Co., Coemiats, N, N.Y. 
50c, and $1 sizes, 












Hair Balsam. 








GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Authur. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
besatand ch 
ble to every mun, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Seif- 
reservations *bound in finest 
neb mus! in. embossed, fol 
gilt, 300 pi 
steel enxravings,125 ———— 
Cona.rziee only $1.25 sent by 
6e; 








wd ‘# mail ; illustrated sample. 
e - —Cook's, (Bee) Manual, paper. KNOW THYSELF. send now. Address ns Peabody 
ya 2 clo ee institute or Dr. W 
“ at 6, —Weekly Bee Journal! for e year. PARKER, No. 4B 22wiy 











Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our 5 
and common Foundation is not sur le 
only et to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. Presses warran to give satisfaction. 





may be able to judiciously use. 


— wf AMtelonue ones Sea 
8.4 VEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 















ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 







©. A. COOK & OO., Advertising Agents, 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APLARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 30° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

ed. | pened 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual is te best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLB 


It appears to have cut oo. ground from under 
future bouk-makers.—Britt-h Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been m 
stant guide in my operations and successfy 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. ST. 


1 have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 
Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bols, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrivus insects, but also «a thurough, practical, 
und cleurly expressed series of directions for their 
manugement; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies uf bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best infurmation on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an intere-t in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it Sv 
and practice as advised. —Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and — 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc. me, and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western A turist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the cure and management of the 
aplury. ‘There is no subject (> to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
admirably a and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.— American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comorepensive of the severa! manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their bundling 7 apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and eo ey | Saene , the 
puints of managemen 
Cotatie. are all of high and pregueal At, Prot, 

»k has presented the latest phases of 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes 7" in 
the light of bis own experience.— Pacific Rural. 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
‘mined on ulture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most yg 3 = hg study of eee who con- 
template Ty 4 are 
keeping bees. If thorvughl y studied. and its teach- 
tngs conformed oe by the apliarist, who exercises a 
reasonable d common sense, he or she ae, 
not fail to achieve ‘at  ¥ a reasonable degree 
success. The author ad hi 


con-. 
man- 








the reader with him to the end.— ‘armer. 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only | anys yA being that Prof. Cook's Manual 
of the German pastor 

with the supertortay of the pracsiens American. 
Re refers in several instances nm; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with ro t reverence.— German Fretdenker 


Milwaukee, 
Price—Bound in cloth, 81.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mall prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 














Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cuicaco. 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 








Sarre gag AMERICA SO 
¥ 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, see. per] line. 
Four = or more” 18¢e. 


Twenty-six 
Fifty-two 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
— Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 


Editorial: 
Items 
Dr P. H. Brown’s Address 
c aid ot EEOMOTR, cccccccesssccccecccosccsces 
Another Spool of Cotton 
The Drouth in Europe 
Old Combs 


Cerrespondence: 


How the Bee Extends its eee 
Tongue of the Honey Bee.. 
Gland and Tubes 

How I Winter Bees Successfully... 

Doolittie’s Honey Report for 1881 


Among our Exchanges: 


District Meeting in Indiana 
A Fierce Combat 

Good Blood Tells 

Bee Pasturage 


Convention Notes: 


The Different Races of Honey Bees, and 
their Geographical Distribution.... 
The Common Origin of Boney Bees.. 
Length of Bees’ Tongue 
Ancient History of the Honey Trade 


Northwestern go Convention.. 
Best Races of 
wy ey 
he yy — Th 


Bee: — Honey Saews. 
Increase of Bee 
Use of Se avarers a 
Side and Top-Storing 
Pasturage for Bees 
Over-stocking a Locality 
Co-operation, Can it be Accomplished? 
Marketing Honey. 
Wintering of Bees 
Questions and Answers 
s 


Re; ort of Committee on Exh 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 


What is the Matter ? 

Good Honey Crop 

Bees in Good Condition 

Honey Producing Plants 

Honey Cake . 

Dry Season in Georgia . 

Bees in Canada 

Sixty Pounds of Honey per Colony 
Sweet Clover oe 
BGs BNI. «cic cccccccscccenccoscesesees ° 


| EE-KEEPER and Student Wanted.— 
Bee-keeper must be experienced and thor- 
oughly retiable. No person using tobacco or 
liquors need apply. Address. DR. NUGENT, 
* Linden Apiary,” Mila Ont.,Canada 4iw4t 


{OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
Sowiy U.C. AXT ELL, Ror reville, Warren Co., Lil. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
> the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout I Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


ELECTROTYPES 


of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
5 cents per ag inch—no single cut sold for less 
than We. MA 


N, 
974 West Madisor Street, Chicago, "1n. 


TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 


HO’ enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 34 wists 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free.address?” O Viekery 
Augusta, Maine. s6wly 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 
Published at 5 Jordan street, Beronte, Ontario. 


Canada, at $1.00a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal inducements to local agents. 44mtf 





FRANCES DUNHAM, ITALIAN BEES 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented Aug. 23th, 1881. 
2 New Circular and Samples free. gs 
FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


BUY the BEST. 
ce) 


Ismtf 





The best informed bee-keepers in 
the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY 
SMOKER 


is decidedly the BEST now made. 

Hetherington discards all others, 

and orders two dozen for hisown 

use. Doolittle cope it is unequaled. 
So say all who aoe aos use it. Price, by mail, 
81.50 and $1.7 


OUR BOOK, 


* uiny' New Bee - Keeping, 


continues to grow in popularity, 
and is the 


Most Practical Work 
Gomes. Price,by mail,81.50. 
e sell 


Everything Used inAdvanced 
Bee-Culture. 
Send for I}ustrated Circular to 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


—— 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is 
=> made of all metal, 


26smtf 





and will ast a life- } 

time. In fact, it’ 

has only to be used 

to be appreciated, 

vm | ee-keeper 

should send for 

my circular, giving 

details about the 

care of bees, and = 
how to get the most Honey. 


ae 


CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 97 
Central Av., Cincinnati, O. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


witha Goceziptive y= rice-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artifi- 
cial Comb, Section Heney Boxes, all books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal card, written plainly, to 


A. I. RUOT, Medina, Ohio. 


JOSEPH D. ENAS, 
(Sunny Side Aplary,) 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, 
Nuclei, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Addreés. Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
_omst 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


t®@” Send for Sample and Circular. 


18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, 
AGENT @ WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 0 Recipe 
Book. Sells at Sight, Doub'e your mone 
— sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 
miyp 


END for MY CIRCULAR and PRICE 
LIST of Italian © . Nu- 








Wis. 








cleiand Apiarian Supplies. 


own, 
18mtf 


Light Sireet, Col. Co., Pa. 





All standard colonies have eight frames, 17 
inc. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 11 
inc. long and 10% ine. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in luts of ten or more, 

each $8: single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar } 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at — 
terminus) ot every order froth fe yards. hip- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. “With 
20 years’ ex ances the propagation and hand- 
ling of Italian bees, 1 think foan suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


EXTRAGTED HONEY 


I will buy a few tons of Extracted 
Honey at the ruling market prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one reer for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only oat VELL, tA copies free. Ad- 
COVEL DERKSON, 
Co ambus, Kansas. 


25wtf 











Books for Bee-Keeners, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated fand ully “up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a mnsterty production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Root— 
The anthor treuts the subject of Lee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its vata reac that its 
author is master of the subject.— 


Novice’s ABC aia tateaen, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1. 25; paper, $1. 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This Ba standard scientific work. Price, #2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical isformation and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.0 

Bees and Honey ; or, pose dante aes 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 

ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomus 
G. Newman.— This —— discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yoyo » the nature, 
| ee sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
arket ; Honey as foua, giving recipes for making 
a Cakes, Cookies, Pud dings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
oney as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
it’ a intended for cousumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Pub! ished in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c,. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘lhe Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10¢c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a descri 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in_ their aes. This 
contains many useful! hints.—Price 15e. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment auaines adulteration of 
food pr a tect the 
it the numerous health destroying 


tion of the 








For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this pf as < dealer in PURE 
HON EY direct from the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
_Guccessor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
165 So. Water Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


send a card for testim:nials, or 
half-dozen rates. to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 
6S ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the sympt.ms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving ali the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and mucb valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
Address 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALL ABOUT KANSRO. 


‘HE WEEKLY CAPITAL is an EIGHT- 

PAGE, 48 COLUMN paper, published at Tope- 

ka, Kansas, giving Full and Reliable State News, 

Crop und Weather Keports from every qa” 
$1.00 per year. Sample Copy Free. 44wetx 


THE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


free. Six window plants twenty-five Gents. Cata- 
logue of paive pad Plants for winter blooming 


SPALDING & McGILL, Florists, 


40w6tx Alnsworth, Iowa. 














adulterations offered us food. 20 pages 5c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, = 
slate and pocket. Cloth, 1. ; Morocco, $1.50 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2ic. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechantie, contains over 1,000,000 Lndus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade S8e- 
crets, Legal liems, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 

an. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mineis, Metullurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders.Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Mac hinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, vious. Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Mac hinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
a eg ps Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 

Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe und Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, ete. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamuting, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 00 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, ete. 300 Health Items, 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers und Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘l'anners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Sh gi Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc., in d Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cust 
ings, etc. 10,000 items for House eepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Keme 
dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, "Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wuges, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain. Hay. and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Snes lanting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8S. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 

te, Rights of Married omen, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 

Treasury of Useful nowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ice, postage paid, $2.50. 








